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never proved able to stage a recovery from more than a single relapse,
and therefore never able to avert the ultimate dissolution of a dis-
integrating society. This ultimate failure of a mission that had achieved
so striking an initial success was to be explained, in these previous
cases, by the ambivalence of a civil-service ethos in which the sovereign
virtue of moral integrity was counter-balanced by a lack of zest, a dis-
inclination to take the initiative or to incur risks, and an impulse to
play for personal safety which could militate against the public interest
as severely as a thirst to acquire personal power and wealth; and these
inauspicious defensive and negative characteristics of an historic civil-
service ethos were all now being displayed by twentieth-century
Western middle-class civil servants who, at the time of writing, were
serving, in the adrninistration of parochial peritura regna, an apprentice-
ship for their future task of organizing and maintaining a world
government.

When we look into the causes of a civil-service ethos which the
twentieth-century Western civil servant thus shared with his profes-
sional counterparts in the histories of other civilizations, we find that
this ethos was the response to the challenge of pressure exerted by
a machine which bore no less hardly upon human souls for being
constructed out of psychic instead of metallic materials. To tend the
machinery of a highly organized state administering many millions of
subjects was, indeed, as soul-destroying a task as stoking a furnace,
minding a power-loom, or performing a repetitive set of scientifically
managed physical movements in an assembly plant. The sheer magni-
tude of the scale of civil-service operations dwarfed and dominated any
single concrete piece of civil-service business, with the consequence
that, in any official action which a civil servant had to take, his decision
was apt to be determined less by the actual merits of the case in point
than by a calculation of the precedents which this or that course of
action might or might not create.

This effect of the adrninistrative machine in setting a negative rather
than a positive impress on its servants' ethos was enhanced by the vein
of caprice and tyranny in the ethos of any public administrative
machine's sovereign lords and masters. One of the arch-fallacies in a
nineteenth-century Western optimistic estimate of the capabilities of
Homo Politicus had been the fatuous postulate that the occupational
vices of an individual autocrat would be automatically exorcized by the
trick of putting autocracy into commission. The truth was that an
enlightened individual autocrat, however rare a bird he might have
been, had proved himself, by occasional visitations, to be a bona fide
natural species, whereas the legendary nineteenth-century enlightened
parliament or electorate was as chimerical a figment of the imagination
as Sinbad's Ore or Herodotus's Phoenix.

In their short history up to date, Western parliaments elected on
a wide franchise had quickly betrayed their historical paternity by
emulating the bad behaviour of an English King Henry VIII and a
French King Louis XIV; these parliamentary corporate despots' con-
stituents had been lax or incompetent in exercising their constitutional